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The Osaka Trade Fair 


On pages 12 and 13 of this issue, 
we are pleased to report a significant 
event—the International Trade Fair at 
Osaka, Japan. What makes it par 
ticularly significant to us is the pop 
ularity that food products from U.S 
farms enjoyed there. In one week's 
time, many of the 400,000 Japanese 
consumers who saw the agricultural 


“ 


exhibit sampled the rolls, “ala” (a 
wheat product), cheese, milk, ice 
cream, and cigarettes that were 
handed out in modern advertising 
style. This exhibit, we were pleased 
to hear, was an outstanding hit of the 
fair. 

As economies of countries improve 
and levels of living rise, there is de 
mand for more variety in food prod 
ucts. Food habits are not always as 
tradition-bound as we think—witness 
the vast difference between our own 
meals and those served. by our grand 
mothers. The international trade fair 
is a happy device for bringing to the 
attention of world consumers the great 
variety of healthful, wholesome foods, 
as well as other agricultural com 
modities, available from the United 
States. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
U.S. private industry are cooperating 
in this new sales promotion venture. 
The idea is to let our foreign friends 
“see, taste, and feel” our farm prod- 


ucts 
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The World Sugar Problem 


satan MANY OTHER AGRICUI 


PURAL COMMODITIES, is a surplus 
product in producing countries 
and yet all over the world there are 
millions of people who never get 
enough sugar 

How to resolve this paradox is 
one of the problems facing the 


International Suga Conterence 
which is meeting in New York this 
month to examine the Interna 


tional Suga Agreement This 
agreement was signed in London 
October 1953, and went into etftect 
January | the following yea 
Though the Agreement is slated to 
run for 5 years, it provides that 
during this third ar, 1956, its 


shall 


espe cially with 


effectiveness examined 


regard to quotas 
and prices 


Little purpose would be served 


in atlempting to anticipate the de 


tailed amendments that may be 


made or proposed It is worth 


Adapted from an addre delivered by 
Lawrence Myers, Director, Sugar Division 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, before 


Club of New York, February 20, 1956 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN AREAS 
OF MOST RAPID EXPANSION 


AFRICA OCEANIA and ASIA 
acted ing Ching Mone dower 


LATIN AMERICA ond 
CARIBBEAN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Ox-drawn carts transport sugarcane to the refinery near 


Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


Under the U.S. Sugar Act, Puerto 


Rico has held production in line with quotas granted 
on the U.S. market. 


while, however, to consider some 
of the basic conditions that shaped 
thinking in the original negotia 
tion of the Agreement and that 
probably will shape thinking du 
ing the coming negotiations 

Ihe International Sugar Agrec¢ 
developments 


following World War Il 


outline these 


ment grew out ol 
In broad 
developments were 
similar to those following World 
War | After World War I the 
sugar industry expanded until the 
early 30's when sugar prices hit 
an alltime low—about 75 cents per 
hundred pounds At that time 
sugar production was more concen 


Accord 


it was possible to deal with 


trated than it Is today 


ingly 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN WORLD 
AND IN GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 
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the world sugar problem by cut 
ting back production in three of 
the four major exporting countrie 
in Cuba and Indonesia, under the 
(1951), and u 
the Philippines and other I S 
S. Sugar Act 
(first enacted in 1934) By 1937 


Chadbourne Plan 
areas, under the 1 


it became evident that any reall 
eflective control required the pat 
ticipation of more countries, Gon 
ferences were held. An agreement 
Dhen came World Wat 


Il, and the controls were dropped 


was signed 


Durine the war sugar production 
declined in the countries engaged 
in the wat After the wat first 
regained the prewar level and then 
skvrocketed to almost }! Linnie 
that level 

tecause of the prospective 
surplus situation, the Cuban 
ernment in 1948 proposed 
started on a new 


work he 


national sugar agreement 


while the negotiations were 
oniin London the Kore im ti 
started a new inflationar move 
ment that was difficult to control in 
1950 and got somewhat out of hand 


in 195] As a 


conditions 


result of these 


x panded 


production c 
sharply in many countri¢ which 
had not been engaged in World 
War II, as well as in most the 
war-torn arcas By the time 


Avreeme 


finally negotiated in 195% a 


ternational Sugar 


had already developed 


Dhe goal of the Agreement is to 


adjust demand 
More 


vets forth three 


production — to 
specifically, the Agreement 
reneral objectives 
(1) to stabilize prices at equitable 


7 


levels (2) to increase the con 


sumption of sugar; and (3) to 
maintain purchasing power in. the 
sugar exporting countries and per 
mit the maimtenance of fair living 
standards and wage rates in such 
areas The third of these objec 
tives was to be achieved through 
the attainment of the other two 
\s a price stabilizing mechanism 
the Agreement provides for export 
quotas to hold the surplus supplies 
in check until world consumption 
can catch up Ihe 2% countries 
that are members of the Agreement 


account for about 64 percent. of 
world sugar production and about 
60 percent of world consumption 
They also account for 66° percent 
of the net imports of sugar and 8&1 
percent of the net exports I he 
Agreement has helped to stabilize 
the price of raw sugar on the world 
market at about $3.25 per hundred 
pounds 

Impressive as this is, it fatls to 
certain details 


reveal important 


One of these is the mayor shift: in 
world sugar production which has 
taken place since the 1920's. Dun 


ing that decade Cuba, Formosa, In 


4 


Grace & Co 


donesia, and the Philippune col 
lectively produced close to 9 mil 
lion tons a. ye; a third o thy 
world’s sugar. Last year the pro 
duced 8.4 million tons—but that 
was less than 18 percent of the 
world total; world production was 
21 million tons higher 

What is the source of this increas 
ing world production of sugar? In 
the United States and Canada the 
trend of production is upward, but 
in both countries consumption has 
been increasing more rapidly than 
production with the result that im 
ports have also been Increasing 
In the vast Communist-dominated 
area from Poland and Cvechoslo 
vakia on the west to China and 
Manchuria on the east, the infor 
mation avatlhable, even thoueh it 


miav be open to que stion reflect 
no mayor upward turn in produc 
tion Moreover, production per 
( tpil iis low This area has become 
a significant importer of sugar in 
the past ’ years 

Lo find the sources ol the recent 
increased production i IS HCCCSSATS 
to look to the rest of the world 
In Western | urope production for 
1955 was 7.4 million tons, or 
times the average for the 


1920's. In Africa, Asia, and 


Oceanta 


of th 
excluding thy Commu 


nist countries of China and Man 


Sugar Magazine 
At left, workman on 10,000-acre sugar 
plantation at Paramonga, Peru, irr 
gates field of 4-month-old 
Above, 


hoppers at factory in Recife 


cane 
sugarcane is dumped into 


Brazil 


South America produces over twice as 


much sugar as in the 20's 


churia mia the 


Countri ol kormo 


ina thre 
last ve i totated LO.8 mill 
ilso > times the iVcTract 
1970 \nad itin Amer Tie 
the Caribbear ( ir than Cuba 
ma Puerto Rico | mounted to 
9.5 million te 
iverave lor 

In some of 


production has been immer 


most | opel 


| ine rapidl raisin 
tandard 


then living and con 


Stimmbinig ere val In part th 


| 


bic reascd | 


production iS tO 


tected hone ol preferential 


ket where the uval displaces up 


pli that otherwi ould be taken 


world market But part 


I 


from the 

ells on the tree export market 
object 

\vrecment 

CODSUMIptoOn 

tion. Yet pre 


lactory, and certain thr 


\ ctronable 


rie thod ol 
the world uel implt 
to mcrease col 


in those countries 


Consumption 


cludin 
cent ¢« 
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the world’s sugar; and Africa, with 
8 percent of the world’s population, 
consumed 4 percent kven in the 
more technically advanced areas of 
the world, there are disparities 

Western 


percent ol the 


in consumption levels 


burope with 12 


”) 
consumed i 


world’s population 
percent ol the 195%-54 crop whereas 
the United States, with only halt 
the population of burope con 
sumed 18 percent 

Fortunately, world sugar con 
sumption is increasing But many 
impediments place excessive bul 


dens on sugar CONSUTpPUOn low 
standards of living, low per capita 
income, and taxation, for example 
In many countries of the world 
sugar is used as a revenue vehicle 
Per capita income in these coun 
tries is only a traction of the aver 
ave | S. income; but sugar costs 
from 10 cents a pound U.S. price 

to twice as much and more 

Ihe failure of the International 
Sugar Council to carry out any sig 
nificant work to date in helping ex 
pand world sugar Consumption ts 
with 


due in part to difficulties 


which an international organiza 


ton iw not in a position to cope 


Nevertheless, the Council could 
serve as an information agency that 
would aid indirectly in’ bringing 
about a greater utilization of sugar 
And at the same time, governments 
meeting in conferences could direct 
their efforts toward reducing those 
trade barriers that produce this 
paradox of surplus sugar that mil 
lions of people can’t afford to buy 

he problems before the Inter 
national Sugar Conference, there 


fore, may be thus summarized 


(1) Expanding coverage. 


\ program that could control 
production and exports of only a 
few countries would not provide 
sufficient leverage for controlling 
the world suvgar surplus and sup 
porting the world sugar market 
over any extended period of time 

None of the international agree 
ments or programs undertaken 
since World War I has cut produc 


tion in areas now supplying nearly 


60 percent of world production 
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Attache Service Personnel 


Visit “The Hill’ 


As part of their orientation before going to overseas posts, new members 
of the FAS attaché service visit “the Hill” to meet with members of the 
Subcommittee for Agriculture, House Appropriations Committec Left 
), Fred Marshall 
(Miss.), H. Carl 
and Charles W. Vursell (IIL); 


Pope, subcommittee executive secretary; standing 


reading clockwise, Congressmen Charles B. Deane (N.¢ 
(Minn.), Jamie L. Whitten, subcommittee chairman 
Andersen (Minn.), Walt Horan (Wash.), 
standing left, Ross P 
right, Fred W. Traeger, assistant attaché, Brazil, Elmer Hallowell, attache, 
Thailand, Reed Needles, 


assistant administrator, seated, Quentin R 


FAS area officer, and Gustave Burmeister, FAS 
Bates, attaché training officer, 
Robert H. Reed, attaché, the Netherlands, and secretaries Charlotte New 
man, Colombia, Iris Nichols, Indonesia, Ruth Bertovich, Korea, and Ruth 


Stiebling, Venezuela. 


For their own wellare, producers (2) Increasing consumption 


int protected areas where the price Similarly every eflort m 


ol sugar ts guaranteed need to con made to expand world sugar cor 


cern themselves with the long-tinn sumption Under no condition 


welfare of unprotected producers 


must the International Sugar Agree 


who must sell in the world market ment become a mechani 


Care needs to be taken to make 


checking consumption 


certain that the Agreement does not 


become an umbrella that estab (3) Stabilizing prices 


lished exporting countries are rr Since any revised Internat 


quired to hold over new one Suyvat Agreement = probabl 


The full weight of available in provide only a modest degre 


formation must be brought to bear control over world production 


on proposed programs for expand exports it price objects ( 


inv sugal production An ilequate be modest Moreover, the 


educational program covering cul ment must provide sufficient 


rent developments ind long-range bility to permit all needed 


prospects hould be etlective in pre that w lead to a healthier 


venting much unwise expansion uvar econom 


What About 


COMPETITION from the 


Eact? 


How much has the Middle East developed its agricultural 
potentials? What plans does each Middle Eastern country have 
for the future development of agricultural exports? These ques- 
tions are of considerable interest to other exporting nations, 


including the United States. 


Already Middle Eastern countries 


are competing with the United States for world markets in cotton, 
wheat and barley, tobacco, citrus fruits, nuts, and dried fruits. 


Part |: 


Miippik Last, five coun 


| pitt 
tries Stand out a present or po 
tential cotton competitors: beypt 


burke All 


maintain and oon 


fran, traq, Syria, and 
ine ecking to 
crease cotton production and © 
ports But then 
widely \ 
clucer like 
compared to a lastimoving begin 


ner like 


that follow 


situation Valy 
vreat traditional pro 
beypt cannot be fairly 


Syria So, in the charts 
each country is con 


mlered se parate ly 
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Cotton 


By W. GARTH THORBURN 
Africa and Middle East 
Analysis Branch 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


I hie ayo 


produces and ex 
porter ol cotton in the Middle East 
1s Egypt; and long staple cotton is 
its big 


Hlere is 


ource olf torcign exchange 


the trend in its exports 


Million Bales 
| sa 


OO Lb. Bales) 


Average 1934-38 


Years Beginning Aug | 


Since World War If, 


Ire (pure nitly 


beypt has 


curbed cotton wmrcaue 


in favor of wheat In 1954, how 


ever, farmers were permitted to 
plant cotton freely. The result was 
a cotton surplus in 1955. Egypt's 
position in the world cotton mat 
ket worsened as its stocks grew and 
as uncertainty developed over world 


fall of 


acreage was again limited 


prices In the 1955, cotton 

Any plans for inere ised cotton 
area would conflict with the urgent 
need tor 


more wheat produc tion, 


and so must probably wait until 
the proposed High Dam at Aswan 
makes more total crop area avail 
able 

The difhculties of growing the 
longer staple cottons and the in 
sufficient premium prices now bye 


inv offered are pushing 


Egyptian 
vrowce’ns toward shortes tape cot 
ton comparable with American up 
land. Meanwhile, the young extra 
industry of the United 


I hus 


cotton 


long staple 
States has been expanding 
more and more of kgypt ‘ 
crop is Coming into direct COM pt 


tition with U. S. growths 


IRAN: Cotton 


Thousand Bales 


Production 


mestic Consumption 
0 

1934-38 I4€ 95 954 
7 ve Beg qg 4g 


During the war cotton produc 


It cid 


not completely recover until 1952 


tion in Iran was cut in hall 
when it forged well ahead of pre 
war. Tran achieved this expansion 
in cotton with ne 


food 


ipparent sacti 


fice ol Crops | ivorable 


weather 


helped is did irrigation 


and land reclamation, better insect 


control and aumproved = cultural 


p! ictices 
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Brazilian worker loading coffee for export 


While world production of coffee 


has increased, Brazil is the only country with a real surplus 


No Coffee Shortage This Year 


— Dot 1h CURRENT ROIS 
in cotter prices mean \n 
other shortage Another year when 
U.S. coffee drinkers have to cut 
their daily Consumption 
According to the laws ol supply 
md demand, rising prices usually 
indicate scarcity Thus it would 
seem that, in view of current price 
levels, the world is experienciny an 
other period ol short cotlee sup 
plies and high prices similar to that 
ol 195%-54 Yet actually this is not 
the case, World production ol col 
lee increased at least 18 percent this 
scuson 1955-56 over last year 
moreover, it is possible that th 


relatively small carryovers from 
1951-55 may be doubled this vear 
despite i rise in world require 
ments 

Ihis seeming contradiction has 
caused considerable surprise ind 
contusion. Nor can it be explamed 
easily But the apparent answer ts 
related to the supply situation tor 
mild cotlees 

American coflee drinkers use a 
blended cofles bor every pound of 


Brazihan cotlee imported, roughly 


one pound ol mild cotlee is also 


imported Since Brasil has pro 
duced a surplus crop this year, the 
problem lies with the mild cotlees 
which are produced by every cotles 
vrowing country inp the Western 
Hemisphere except Brazil. Any ac 
tual or implied scarcity of mild col 
lee exerts as much influence on the 


market as a scarcity of Brazils 


Crop Reports Too Low 


Since December 1955, it is be 
lieved that U.S. roasters and im 
porters have purchased coffee on 
the basis of pessimist crop reports 
which indicated a scarcity of mild 
cotlees this season I he se pur hases 
in excess of a previous level of re 
quirements may have created a 
temporary scarcity Of milds. ‘The 
sudden increased demand for mild 
collees resulted in a greatly strength 
ened price for these coflees, which, 
in turn, pulled up the price for 


Brazils, although the differential 


between the two: prices is abnor 
mally large 

Is this scarcity of mild coffees 
real or artificial? On the basis of 
FAS estimates, it appears to be the 
1954-55 the mild 


latter During 


Rise in coffee prices due 
to demand for mild 


blending types. 


cotlee countries produced 12.6 mil 
lion bags of coffee for export, ol 
which the world required only 11.6 
million bags. ‘The FAS estimate for 
1955-56 totals 12.4 million bags 
lo this can be added the Colom 
bian carryovers from last season, of 
between 1.7 million and 2.3 million 
bays, bringing the total of mild 
cotlees available fon export this 
year to between 14.1 million and 
14.7 million bags Allowing for 
both Colombian carryovers and a 
l0-percent increase in world con 
sumption, this supply of mild coffee 
is more than adequate to meet 
world requirements 

With regard to the overall coffee 
situation, both mild and Brazilian 
the FAS December estimate of 38.2 
million bags exportable production 
lor 1955-56 now appears low. ‘The 
likely to be 
With world re 


between | 


correct total is more 
9 million bags 


quirements ranging 


million and 35 million bags this 
season, this leaves a surplus of from 
! million to 5 million bags from 


thre crop 


Surplus in Brazil 


Actually, the only real surplus is 
in Brazil. It is believed that at the 
end of 1955-56 world carryovers 
will approximate 6 months supply 
of coffec The bulk of these will 
be in Brazil, where stocks should 
total close to 12 million bags on 


June 0, 1956. The balance of the 
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the 
holds 


stock on hand each 


imryvovers ie found in 


L'nited States, which now 


ibout 6 weeks 


month: in Colombia, which noi 


mally carries over between | mil 


lion and 1.5 million bags on Sep 
tember 30: and in 
\lrica 


smaller surpluses in excess of not 


Lurope In 
it is believed that relativels 
are accumulating 


U.S 


mal 
\s far as 


Conc rned 


carryove’ns, 


the importer Is 


only a portion of the 


Brazilian carrvovers can be con 


sidered exportable surpluses O) 


the total 12 million bags antic 


pated as Carryovers, approximat ly 


5 million bags may be termed 


working stocks” or “normal 


Also, 


holding 3.2 


CAaTTY 


overs the Brazilian Govern 


ment is million bags 


which are re portedly ot low quality 


so that the remaining 5 million 


bags represent the real surplus 


In Colombia, FAS estimates ex 
portable production it 6.5 million 
bays for 1955-56 


Othe reputable 
sOUTCES place it between million 


ind 6 million But, even if the 


lowest figure ol 5 million were cor 
Colombia has carryover stocks 


1954 5 of | j 


rect 


from million to 2.5 


million bags so that under no 


cumstances will less cotlee be 
ported than was shipped out 
1954-55 (5.1 


February 29 


million bays) 


1956 had 


the 


Colombia 


exported 2.9 million bags for 


marketing year, compared with 1.9 


million in the previous season. It 
is reported that an additional 500 
000 bags were shipped out through 
another country 


Mexican Crop Reduced 
While 


was hit 


Mexican coflee produc 


tion hard by drought and 


hurricanes this season, the damage 


was concentrated in three large 


Gull ¢ 


pro 


ducine areas on the oast 


where production was reduced 


some 40 percent. It is possible that 


this feure of 40 percent was. mis 


interpreted is ipplying to Mexico 


entire cottec crop thus furthering 


the apprehen ion about the mild 


cote 


ill damage Lo 


Hlowever, the 


Nie \icgys 


scarcitie ovel 
Crop ap 


pears be about I8 percent to a 
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proce tion 
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portabl Coffee cherries are hand picked, then 
CADDO aie 
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Coffee trees, planted with crotalaria 


ied on pa for cover and soil improvement, in 


Guatemala, a mild-coffee producer 


Guatemala To Protect Local Industry 


AND DIVERSIFY TRADE 


By KATHRYN H. WYLIE 
Latin American Analysis Branch 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


Y UATE MALAN TRADE POLICIES have 


J 


tion ol local mdu try and dive! i 


been moving toward protec 


fication ol foreign trade since the 
termination last tall of the bilateral 
tract agrecinent between thre 
United States and Guatemala 
Ihe most recent step in this ci 
rection is the Guatemalan Gov 
ermment's decree, on kebruary YR 
increasing import duties on fat 
mad onl Those in the previou 
avreement on which duties have 
been raised are lard, which in 
creased from 5 to 7 cents per gros 
kilogram and crude cottonseed 
oul, with an increase trom 2 to 15 
cents per kilogram. Duties on othe: 
flats and oils not in the agreement 
were also raised sharply mcluding 
mong other product Margarine 
oleomargarine, and other artificial 
butter which rose trom | to 20 
cont per ross: kilogram md oun 
refined sesare peanut mid coco 
nut onl which rose trom 
cents per kilogram. Protection « 
domestic mdustry was viven as the 
reason for the duty tmnerease on 
lard and the other fats and oils 
In terminating the trade aegre 

ment, which had been in) eflect 
hice Lat) th) Cyt mialan Gov 
crineul tuted that at had cith 
ti ipplyin tlhe provision 

ol the nature of it 

C,uatemala 4 

modernizing at 


I hae 


lidation of existing taxe 
duties, and other char 
bhites conie taritl pate 
The termination of the ret 
ment will not result in Th 
changes olf duty for products im 


ported into the United States since 


10 


all items on which tariff, conces canned fruits, preserved and pick 
ions were given to Guatemala in led vevetables, and leaf tobacco 
19%6 are either on the tree list on Since the termination of the 
if dutiable, are now bound in trade U.S.-Guatemalan trade agreement 
avreements entered into by the (juatemala has negotiated bilat 
United States with other countri eral trade arrangements with ses 
For items imported into Guat eral other countries, which would 
nnala from the United States, how indicate that efforts are being made 
ever, there is now no agreement to to diversify foreien trace On Ov 
hold the duties at any given level tober 17, Guatemala and France 
Duties on tresh, refrigerated, and exchanged notes establishing a sim 
ilted meat already have increased ple commercial agreement; and on 
Other agricultural products in the December 31 an agreement was 
bilateral treaty, no longer covered signed between Guatemala and 
by most-lavored nation treatment Spain Both of these documents 
mclucde bacon ham SAUSAYCS vTant reciprocal most favored hha 
canned meats, dried, ev iporated tion treatment to the products ol 
ind condensed milk, butter, cheese the other country and to foreigi 
whe; ind wheat flour, cereals exchange transactions 
cornstarch, tresh grapes, unspeci 


fied .tresh, dried, evaporated, or Continued on page 


Indonesia, United States Sign 
Largest P.L. 480 Agreement 


Indonesian Foreign Minister Anak Agung Gde Agung shakes hands with 
U.S. Ambassador Hugh S, Cumming, Jr., after signing the $145 million 
litle 1, Public Law 480 agreement, in Djakarta. This agreement, largest 
single surplus commodity contract negotiated with any country, provides 
for sale of $92 million (export prices) of milk powder, tobacco, cotton. 


rice, and flour 
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Better 


S Deaermdgl AGRICLULTURAT OUT- 


LOOK tol 
Good 


1956 is favorable 


weather conditions 


during 


the late fall of 1955 may produce a 
bumper crop of grains similar to 
the 1953 record production Since 


vrains wheat, 


barley, and rve 
are Turkey's most Import exports, 
the realization of such a crop will 


help stabilize Turkish economy 


Turkey's economy de pends upon 


its agricultural exports \ poor 


crop year not only 


weakens the 


country economically but endan 


World 
After the drought of 1954, 


vers its position as a “Free 
countery 
Purkey appealed to the United 
States for help. Even so, by No 
1955, “Turkey's 
had dropped to so critical a level 
that the 

Since 


vember economy 


cabinet had to resign 
Turkey is a 
petitor of the United 


worl lal 


strong com 
States in 
agricultural markets. pal 


ticularly for such crops as wheat 


cotton, and tobacco, the outlook by 


commodities is significant 


Grains 


Encouraged by favorable predic 


tions, the Lurkish Government is 


moving lares quantities of bread 


grains and feed grains into the ex 


port market ind is entering into 


ivreements to expand its export 


sales. The government was moving 


cauuiously until the harvest was 


issured but owing to pressure 


from creditor 


nation it had to 
meet export obligations and hence 
depleted stocks held b loprak 
marketing agenc \s 


the state i 


despi the tact that the 1955 
i the econd largest 


lurkes ba 


shipment ( { 


on recora requested 


S whe unde) 


foreign Public l i‘ Ix) 
program rains to fulfill 


local requirement ol 


vhich is 
military populations 
{ nde. lurkes VE il 


wriculture, 8.1 million 


AO 0000 ton 
per mont needed for 


urban and 
pl in lor 


tons is the 


While 


; | ] 
POAL x n 1956 
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Year Ahead 


For Turkey's Agriculture 


By W. Garth Thorburn 
Africa and Middle East Analysis Branch 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


the 1955 harvest fell short of this 
heure by 665,000 tons, its realiza 
tion in 1956 ts possible, in view ol 


the 1958 harvest of 8.2 million tons 


Commercial Crops 


Durkey is counting heavily upon 
increased cotton production to aid 
stabilization In 1955, because olf 


disease and insect damage in the 


\dana area, production was less 
than 135,000 tons, which was be 
low the 1954 figure of 142,000 tons 
even though an additional 80,000 
acres were planted sarring the or 
currence of a similar situation, the 
cotton crop 1s bound to be large 
in 1956, probably reaching 160,000 
tons According to Purkey's 5-year 
plan, production 


107,000 tons by 


1s projected ul 
1960, but conserva 
tive U.S. estimates place it at 
slightly over 200,000 tons 


lurke 


»-year-plan ¢ 


Lobacco production mn 
is well ahead of the 
timate In 1955, production wa 
115.000 tons, or 1,000 tons above the 
figure tor 195% But increased 
prices and uw ol devaluation 
of ‘Turkish kept U.S 
companies the largest 


ol lurkish 


their share 


CUPTCncs 
purchase 
tobacco—lrom buying 
195% crop Ih 
makes it difficult to predict what 
production will 

thele it 3 | 

bacco VIonopols 
continue to exe 


miathtain Oo 


ticular! lor 


Sugar 


Production « i pect 
soared to a higl | TL 
or 40 percent 1954 
tion Lieven ugar COMM ane 
duced YO .0000 ton ol val 


pared ith 1,38,000 


\ll of this went into the domesti 
market \ 


pated for this year 


large! crop i itict 


when 1 1¢ 
fineries will be in operation ind 
lLurkey is mak 


ing plans oO ¢ xport sSugal 1b 


on the basis of this 
1*ityt? 
it is hoped that sugar beet produc 


tion will be about 250 


percent 


vreater than in 1954 


Fruits and Nuts 


Late spring frosts and ram du 


iny th drying scason reduced 


fruits am L955 


raisins Ot the tresh 


exports ol dried 


below those ol particularh 


exports ol 


fruits, the harvest totaled 


ipple 


1R5.000 metric tons, or 24,000 ton 


above 1954 Cherri 


plum 


Quince figs, and pears meres ed 


slightly over the previou cal 
while 


C,ood 


ipricots dropped 56,000 
yrowihnyg condition 


naturally increase the 1956 


crop ovel the poor on ol 


Purke 
filbert 


Nut ive one ol 
crop 


14 ” 


particularh 
crop was thy poore ! 
L950. but pro pect lor ot) 


oy ible 


Cover Photograph 


U.S. Wheat in Egypt 


Bags of U.S. wheat a:e moved tron 
the Ital Vega to docks at Alexandria 
Egypt. This wheat is part of the 3: 
000 tons Egypt is buying fron 

United States under Title | of Public 
Law 480, for which Egyptian currency 
is being accepted in payment. A por 
tion of this currency is expected to be 
used to help develop normal con 
mercial markets in Egypt for U.S. agri 
commodities on a 


cultural mutually 


beneficial basis 


The U.S. at Trade Fairs: 
FOURTH, OSAKA 


The United States agricultural exhibit at 
the Japan International Trade Fair, Osaka, 


received high praise. 


Here is what Igor 


Oganesoff of the Nippon Times had to say 


about it. 


lokveo Japan \pril lo. With 


tha help ol some lively demons'ra 


tions, tons of lree 


samples, and a 
\meri 


can pavilion at the Japan Interna 


houselul of pretty girls, the 


ional Trade Fair in) Osaka 


packing them in 


12 


Ih exhibition Is sponsored 


jointly by the U.S Department ol 


\egriculture and the Department 
ol Commerce \nd trom the out 
set we must admit: that the Agri 


culture clearly has 


Department 
the edge in terms of eye catching 


motion and color 


Gateway to the Japon International 
Trade Fair, held April 8-22, at Osaka 
This fair is the fourth of a series at 
which U.S. farm products are being 
introduced to foreign consumers 
around the world: First, Cologne, Ger 
many, Oct. 1-9, 1955; second, Bogota, 
Colombia, Nov. 25-Dec. 11, 1955; 
third, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, Dec. 20, 1955-Feb. 27, 1956. 
Fifth, Bar 


celona, Spain, June 1-20; sixth, Rome, 


Also scheduled are these 


Italy, June 17-24; seventh, London, 
England, Aug. 28-Sept. 15; eighth, 
Salonika, Greece, Sept. 2-18. 


Simple Aim 
1 hie \vriculture 


started out with a simple alm —pro 


Department 


moting the sale olf ULS surplus iv 
ricultural products in Japan 
But in so doing this exhibit ts 
tlso pounding home another mes 
how to go about selling an 
idea and a product For Japanese 
visitors to the American pavilion 
are being treated to a. first-hand 
view olf American sales promotion 
techniques in high gear 
It didn't take long tor the word 
to get around on opening day that 
the Americans were passing out 
free rolls, cheese, milk, ice cream, 
wheat samples ind cigarettes. Be 
lore long, the line to the dairy 
counter, one of the last in the ex 
hibit, was snaking through the en 
tire hall and threatened to wind 
up outside the building 
Ihe tree goodies were by oO 
means the only attraction. Passing 
out the milk and ice cream was 
Miss American Milk Maid,” viva 
Ruth 


raised on i 


) 
cious 20-year-old Peterson, 


who was \iinnesota 
farm and who provide » COTM ps lling 
evidence of what bottled carboly 


drates can do at least for the girls 


Cigarette Exhibit 


\ complet cigarette production 
Japan Mo 


Corporation to turn out 


line was set up by the 


nopoly 
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COTTON: A pretty hostess in a dress made from U.S. cotton SOYBEANS: This display tells the soybean story 
greets U.S. Ambassador John M. Allison and his wife field to finished Japanese foods 


Pearl y t using Am 
can tobacce ‘ distribution 


Ito 


Cotton Exhibit 


Conve cotton textile exhibit 


tured a clu r ol pretty Japane 


( 

mode! clad in cotton dresses An 

other I illed two birds with 
i¢ stone \ in tual clothing 


produ tion live equipped 


wing machines, each handl 


one operation the assembly 
evi Slacks 

Besides the gallons of ice cream 
indi milk distributed at the dairy 
counter Visitors were treated to 
labs olf laver cake baked on the 
spot from packaged American cake 
MmIXes Cotte bun were also 


passed out further along the line 


And Trades i Japan s¢ bu nies TOBACCO, above Pearl cigarettes, 
il i’ i ciay broug ho 5 
man on Sund brought home | of U.S. leaf, being made at the fair DAIRY PRODUCTS: Many stand in line 


: mdering ie a little ello GRAIN, below: Eastern and Western to taste U.S. milk, cheese, ice cream 


nl bag 
yarn mackage ol \la described ' 
' . a palates enjoy cake from U.S. mixes 


bulgoy v il mad a mutriti 
vod product 
1 hie mwcent througho thre 
ricultural section was on a simp! 
thought I t the grain and dau 
woducts the U.S. 3 clling, loan 
ol viviliyv iway il¢ iti i 
sf good al you In th 
heat ol criticism over the Ameri 
can surplus agricultural program 
the notion that these urplus prod 
im make peopl in food 
he ilthi | 


ATCAS all too 


orgotten 
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Piwtograpt } (iraham Quate 


The Central Plain of Thailand is a vast lake during the rice-growing season. Thai 


farmers use harrow-plow to prepare fields after they have been flooded by either 


rain or irrigation 


Thailand to Increase Rice Output 
With IRRIGATION 


By MARGARET BEVER 
Far East Analysis Branch 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


lhaihand, which vies with Burma 


tuated between 2.4 million and 3.5 


lor first place mnony the rice 


million metric tons (milled rice) 


exporting countries of the world has 


climbed steadily to a pe ik ol 
has embarked Upon an Extensive 5S million tons in 1953-54. Simi 
program to gre ithy increase its rice larly, as an earner ol toreign ex 


production in the next lew years change, rice 


has jumped from 46 


Rice dominates the agriculture 


percent of the value of all export 
ind economy of Phatland. ‘To the in 1957 to 59 percent during the 
Bint people it ts the primary tood period LOdR-54 


item. Lo the That Government ut Phailand todas upplie to 
is the chiet earner of revenue and 0) percent ol the rice on world 


lorergn exchange. Rice production markets. But Thathand has weathe: 
| 


hich trom 1989-50 to 1947-48 the problems which cause 


Young Thai woman prepares rice seedlings for transplant- 
ing. Seedlings are tied and topped before being set out in 


flooded rice fields 


Ph al 


Floating water wheel elevates river 


water for irrigation of small fields. 


tions in its rice production I hae 


country as a whole has a rainy sea 
son from May to October and a dr 
\pril 


Because of these extremes and be 


season trom November to 
cause of yearly raintall variation 
the government has initiated an 


extensive program ol irrigation 


When the proyects now underway 
are completed, it is anticipated 
that irrigation will be extended to 
and that rice 


5 million acres pro 


duction will rise by 800,000 metric 


tons annually 


Irrigation Projects 
The Chao Phraya project, w cl 
Phailand’s 


toward a \ i-round controlled 


represents mayor ellor 
te) ll] vy, will be finished some 
time 957 or 1958 Located in 


the Central Plain here the cou 


Rice is also grown in upland areas, but, since the stand is 


usually light, water from the Chao Phraya Dam will irri- 


gate these fields 


concen 
ol 


aside 


trys rice production is 


trated, this project consists a 


large dam which will turn 


water for flooding the rice fields in 
dry season and, as a byproduct, will 
produce 60 million kilowatt hours 
of electric power annually. 


lo make tull 


ties of the dam, 


use of the facili 
small ditches and 
being constructed 


1¢ 


control dikes are 
take 
the 


which will in and drain 


trom 
Sore 


wate! rice as 


plots 


quired 75,000 acres will 


benefit from these ditching and 


diking operations, resulting in an 
estimated increase in production ol 


I he 


5-year period 


around 20 percent country's 


export target for the 


following the completion of the 


Chao Phraya project is placed at 


around 2 million tons 

The Yarn Hee multiple-purpos 
dam is a still larger irrigation pro} 
which 


ect when completed, will 


mak 


pow I 


increase rice production. By 


ing cheaper hydro-electric 


available, water can be pumped 


channels the 
Plain 


prese nt cannot 


from the 
flooded 


deep 


Central to areas 


which at bye served 
economically by gravity flow canals 
This will permit two crops a year 
on lands which have been produc 
ing only one marginal crop 

In northeast Th tiland a pond i! 
relerred 
thy bat I 
Runoltl 


rigation lo 


“tank irrig 


be lliyv 


program 


ads 


ition itt ist 


1S watel 


cle \e loped 


during the rainy. s¢ is cauelst 


in large ponds and stored: in the 


dry season this water is used for in 


domestic 


1Od; 


rigation livestock and 


method ha 


Lise tried out in thi 


mac reat progr ss inl 


thn past te vears. At present there 


wh irrigation project ind 


in the proce ol comstruction 


Fertility Programs 


I hailand Is 


not relying entirel 


on in? ition to its 


\ 


fertilization 


Hhiclcas Pict 


production has been mace 


I 
il 


start 


both ina seed 


Rice 


mt 


provement program vield 


rice 1945 have i\ 115 


pounds 
i. ‘ 
compared with 910 pounds j 


milled ri C1 cre 


nthe 


prewal period Bec iiise ol high 


lertulizers are not commontl 


ept for raising seedling 
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Tobacco Exports May Decline 


| S tobacco exports in 1950 can 
hardly be expected to maintain the 


pace ol 1955—the best vear for 


tobacco exporters in nearly 


decade. Increasing loreign produc 


tion, growing competition and 


greater restrictions on U.S. leal are 


some olf the tactors that indicate 


smaller exports 

Increased supplies ol COMpeLItive 
tobaccos appear to be the main 
factor Reports 
Rhodesia—the l 


cipal rival in the 


from Southern 


nited States prin 
tobacco export 
trade—indicate a much larger crop 
of flue-cured tobacco than last year 


The ol 


for India 


amount tobacco available 


export in Creece md 


Durkey 


1956 


much larger 


Anothes 


1955 


also will be 


in than in 1955 


factor the inere during 
stocks of U.S 


the | 


ase 
leal 


nited 


Is 


ol abroad pal 


ticularly in Kingdom 
and Japan 

Prices for some popular export 
S. leal 
considerably higher than 
add 
\n 
ol 


grades of I from the 1955 


crop wert 


for the previous season thus 


ing to the export problem 


shilt the 
by 


who took considerably more 


apparent in pattern 


pure hases domestic 
turers 


grace 


the lower and medium export 


from the 1955 crop, may 


trict foreign buying 


ol le il 


ilso tend to re 
ol some 


I rade 


Ly 


barrie) pre cri mothe 


t¢ 


under 


itl 


industrial raw 


archi i 
ybacco 


th 


ol 


on 


lactured 


tl 
ti 


lose 
» be 
censing 


US 


countrice 


l 


tl 


ibroad 


aa) 


i 


world 


i 


Noun hy 


tract 


prov sions of 


inygecments 


tobacco 


good 
yorwnls 


SVSLCTNHS 


tl wling 


itl 


yrowillyg 


tobacco 


Prete 


itl cu 
iterial 
I hve 
thyvctittien 
In 
vyovVetTt 
itt i 


rene 


1) 


thal 


' 


1 


il 


vwidition 


tariil 


covering thre xi 


r¢ 


numb 


numb 


monopoly pr wtices also Opel ite 


the disadvantage of | 


Spe cil 


S 


proble ms in 


ol markets 


exports 


this year 


drive 


from 


ilso may 


the t 


tend 


export 


t¢ 


Thal 


number 


»>red 


tea 


‘St 


( 


In the Philippine Re }) ib 


toward 


example 


sh irply cut the 


turers 


ybacco 
tise 


pro pect 


right 


On the 


low 


legis! ition 


ve 


restrictive 


PER p Cont 
sell 
U.S h 


iippane 


‘pps 


lavol ible 


il¢ 


itie 


ullicrene 


le 


i 


mhanuliac 


nal 


governing 


cl 


f 


x 


tithpport 


they will probably be olfset b 


limiting 


light 


cm md 


lactor 


worldwide 


' 


hoc 


charactert 


cigarette 
tobacco i 


icc pt ined 


Are thre 


nal thy 


tandard of qualits 


ena 


However 


bet 


ince the ol 1949 the 


ind 


ratio een fertilizer 


price hea become Tiitoit ywable 


ind il the nt time there ] 


i polio ol ly iWation un 


» enatl ti\ 0 


dey wi ‘ 


ecure tertilizer at ( sonable 


price perimnes hown 


that a cor ti 


poinna reoul 


pho poliatie 


ina 


1) COPLITNUI atbounts 
I 


vield ol rice vol ibstant 
i expected that the 

il] 
fertilizer 


ible 
With 


gradually imere 


rice 


! 


flave 


incl 


ranized 


ieldineg 


trict 


slant 


cenit 


! 


1c. 
ma 


inet 


troottia 


ellort 


ipted Vil 


| 


i] 
I 


init 


(op ned 


crime 


pee 


al 


‘ie prantinne rit 


” 
' 


orm jungle 


ywe 


rice 


1th cle 


rene 


4 
, 


thy 


What About 
The Middle East 


(Continued from pa ¢/} 


may be able to reach this goal. In 
1955 it was producing nearly 15 


times as much cotton as in 1994-98 


SYRIA: Cotton 


Thousand Boles 


Production 


~~ 


| Domestic Consumption 
0 Y eae cane! 


1944-48 


1950 


@ Aug. | 


without apparent damage to its 
output of food grains for export 
lis cotton exports had expanded 
even more rapidly, as the chart in 


clicate 


Thousand Boles 
(500 Lb 


300 


Average 
1934-38 
(12) 


Years Beginning Aug 
For 1956-57, Syria expect 


percent lic tease Ih acreage 


- 


First Annual Review 


Of German Agricultural Law 


West Cermany 


stain with most 


other countries of the world the 
problem that per capita mcome in 
wriculture os greatly below pe 
Capita mcome in other segments ol 
the economy In addition, net in 
come per acre and per person drops 
is sive ot tarm declines and as 
more ol the 


lana 


lacts were 


total larm area goes 
thites Ula 
1 hese 


the first 


brought out in 
West 


submitted 


upnual review of 


Germany's agriculture 
to Parliament at the end of Febru 
is Ihe annual review is called 
lor in the agricultural law that 
« Anlie mito torce on September ) 
1955 (see hore:nn 


1955) It 


foricullture sep 
tember reports on the 


economic situation and. financial 
results of agriculture and indicates 
what measures, legislative or other 
wise, the government proposes to 


16 


correct or counteract unsatislactory 
conditions or developments 
\mong the corrective measur 
that the West German Government 
has proposed, and that Parliament 
has basically approved, IS ASSIST 
ice to family larms and to those 
whose 


harms structure is a pal 


ticular handicap to efficient: pro 


| he y¢ 


subsidies and tax reliel 


duction measures include 


ilming to 
reduce operating expenses and to 


improve methods ol 


produc tion 
md marketing Advisory and ex 
tension SCTVICES also are to be 
trengthened In the field of im 
provements for the structure olf 


Federal 


support by 


iwriculture the CGsovern 


ment will special 
grants, the eflorts of the State Gov 
ernments to bring about a more 


rapid consolidation of scattered 


larm holdings 


1W)-percent increase in production 

For further expansion in cotton, 
however, Syria will need capital 
expenditures for additional irriga 
tion lLacilitics, and there is some 
doubt whether cnough water will 


be available 


TURKEY: Cotton 


Thousand Bales 


PONE, 


| 

| 

500 } 

400 Production over 
Consumption 


300 


Domestic ‘ 


1934-38 1946 1950 


Years Beginning Aug 


Ihe stimulus of the Korean wat 


helped raise Turkey's cotton pro 


duction and exports to record 


levels in 1952 Subsequent crops 
and ¢ xports were somewhat smalle 
I his chart shows pre war and post 


War cotton exports 


Thousand Bales 1952 
(500 Lb Boles) (433) ™ 
400 } 


300 | 


Averoge 
200 }- 1934-386 


Yeors Beg nning Aug 


Cotton, a mayor source of loreign 


exchange for Turkey so im 


portant in the country’s economy 


hopes to 
maintain production and the value 


that the government 


of exports at the highest possible 
levels An irrigation dam in the 
Sevhan River, to be 


year, will provide 


finished this 
water tor com 


plete irrigation of cotton land now 


Foreign Agriculture 


partly irrigated. By 1965 a canal 


system now in the planning stage 
will bring much new land under 
irrigation The government esti 
120,000 acres of this 


land will be put into cotton, and 


mates that 


which was 
600,000 bales in 1955—will reach 


that cotton produc tion 


1.4 million bales by 1960. A much 
more conservative estimate by the 
U.S. Overseas Mission in Turkey 


increase at 
100,000 bales. Any additional cot 


ton might well be 


puts the potential 
consumed 
locally, for Turkey is trying to ex 
pand its textile industry. Or this 
cotton might be put on the world 
market, in view ol the foreign ex 
change shortage that exists in 
lurkey as in most Middle Eastern 
countries. In that case, exchange 


would be needed for buying 


finished textiles 


Export Position 
[he U. § 


cotton market has declined con- 


share in the world 


siderably; the Middle Eastern share 
In 1954-38, foreign 


consumption of cotton averaged 23 


has held steady 


United 
States supplying about 23 percent 


million bales a year, the 


and the Middle East about 8 per 
cent. In 1945-49, while the major 
textile-producing countries were 
recovering from the war, foreign 
cotton consumption was only 19.1 
million bales. Of this, the United 
States supplied 21.5 percent; the 
Middle 


smaller In 


share also was 
1950-54, 


Eastern 
however, 
foreign consumption of cotton grew 
averaging 25.2 


rapidly, million 


bales a year. Average U. S. exports 
during this period remained the 
same, but the U. S. share of the 
total was only about 16 percent 
Ihe Middle Eastern share, how 
ever, was about the same as before 
the wal 

World cotton prices in recent 
years have strongly affected sales by 
certain Middle Eastern countries 
Egypt, for example, increased its 
cotton stocks during 1955 because 
of unwillingness to sell at the world 
hand 


price Syria, on the other 


could sell its cotton at or below 


the world price if necessary; for 
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Britain Increases 
Agricultural Guarantees 


\ 570 million yearly increase in 
igricultural guarantees to United 
decided 


Kingdom tarmers was 


upon in the government's 1956 
farm price review, conducted in a 
cordance with = the Ngricultural 
\ct 1O4; 

This increase, announced March 
15, 1956, is designed to offset in 
part the increase in farm Costs, es 
timated at $126 million a year tor 
all commodities, and at S9O mul 
lion ton supported commodities It 
also takes into account the annual 


mcrease in farming  ethcrencs 


which is broadly estimated = at 


some $84 million for agriculture 


as a whole, or about 2 percent ol 
gross output 

In setting the new pattern of ag 
ricultural guarantees, the govern 
ment aims at giving farmers added 
incentives to substitute home 
grown leeds for imported leeds and 
to economize otherwise on the use 
of imported materials. According 
to the White Paper (Comd. 9721 
Rei iu and 


C,uarantees 


Annual Determina 


tion on 1956) pro 
duction shifts in this direction will 
“increase the net output of agri 
culture more economically than 
would an indiscriminate expansion 
of end-products; and will bring 
greater and more certain reliel to 
the balance of payments.’ 

The new schedule is etlective 
March 21 


ucts and for crops of the 1957 har 


1956, tor livestock prod 


vest. It shows an increase in the 
guaranteed price lor tat cattle (by 
as much as 10 percent), and tor 
lat sheep and lambs, which utilize 
mainly home-grown leed, especially 
grass. The guarantee tor tat hogs 


which are more dependent on im 


normally it not only supplies it 
own food grain needs, but gets for 
eign exchange from grain exports 


It can hardly be said that the 


(Continued on next page 


ported teed, is decreased by 1 pe 


cent. For milk the guarante 


slightly higher, tor hen eggs | 


mains unchanged, and tor duck 
eggs and wool it is lowe \imong 
thre crops barles unl ¢ pecial 
Oats yuarantees ie up heres 
wheat and rve guarantees are d 

» percent tor wheat. Potato and 


stipal beet yuarantecs ale ihoou 
I he new price vyilarantioe i 
count for about tour-fitths of the 


total increase in the value ol agri 


cultural guarantees Increase in} 
production grants account for the 
other filth: these include highe: 


subsichies lor nitrogen mul pho 
phate fertilizers, lor marginal pro 
duction schemes, and for steer 


calves Grants will also be made 
toward the construction of silos 
Higher 


agricultural guarantee 


do not necessarily mean highet 
costs to the Exchequer since pay 
ments on commodities must be 
made only il, and to the extent that 
farm prices tall below the guaran 
teed prices At the 1955 larm price 
review, agricultural guarantees fon 
1955-50 were increased by $78 mil 
lion, but, according to the latest 
estimate available, the cost to the 
Exchequer for the financial year 
ending March 31, 1956, dropped 
by about $76 million, to $598 mil 
lion. Net farm income tor 1955-56 
including the guarantee payment 
is lorecast at S859 million 

Farm imcome is also upported 
by consumer subsidies, chiefly the 
subsidy on milk The cost of the 
milk subsidy has been running 
ibout S100 million a year, but a 
cut to be made July | will save 
ome S18 million 

Phis vear, for the first time, th 


larmers unions did not agree with 


the price review determination 
lhemr main objection we that 
these determinations do not suff 
cientiy allow for the increase in 
costs on small tarm I hve iso ob 
ject strongly to the change in the 
guarantce price tem for tat nb 


Eclipse of Lysenko: 


New Leadership in 
USSR Agriculture 


Russia has new leadership in agri 
culture. Trofin D. Lysenko, long-time 
czar of agricultural research, has been 
replaced by P. P. Lobanov, former 
Deputy Prime Minister And mov 
ing into the Deputy 
Prime Minister post 
is V. V. Matskevich, 

Minister of Agricul- 
ture and head of the 


Soviet agricultural 


delegation to the 

United States last i 

summer V. V. Matskevich 
In reporting the changes, the Soviet 

press did not indicate whether 

Matskevich had been released from 

his position as Minister of Agriculture 

But, in his new higher position, he will 


doubtless exercise greater authority 


than heretofore in directing Soviet 
agriculture. 

Chief interest in the shift in the top 
echelon of agricultural officialdom lies 
in the eclipse of Lysenko, who re 
portedly resigned at his own request 
as President of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences, which coordi- 
nates agricultural research in the 
Soviet Union 

During the Stalin era, and especially 
after the war, Lysenko ruled not only 
agricultural research but all biological 
sciences He gained international 
notoriety for his opposition to Men 
delian genetics, insisting on inheritance 
of acquired characteristics due en 
tirely to the effects of environmental 
factors, a theory which is rejected by 


science the world over as well as by 


Citrus Industry Boosted 


In Southern Rhodesia 


Phe United Kingdom, one ol the 
world’s best citrus markets, is find 
ing increasing supplies of citrus in 
the Commonwealth countries as 
three areas continue to expand 
production 

Rec nt news ol such CXpan bon 


Rhock sia 


citru 


comes trom Southern 


where one ol the largest 
estates im southern Alrica ts in 
citrus acreage 

10-15 years 


NMiavoe Cutrus 


litthy to expand its 
fivelold in the next 
It is the 5SO000-acre 
state 
\pproximately 1000) acres are 
now planted in citrus, On the $50 
wres bearing SO.000 boxes ol 
le THhoths iil oOrahnves were produced 
mm 1955 For 1956, when the pro 
clue tive wea wall total MM) acres 
15.000 


the crop ts estimated at 


boxes 


18 


About one-third of this is sold 
Federation ot Southern 


Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 


Nyasaland and the remaiming two 


inst 


thiras proc sed into 6-1 juice con 
centrate and shipped to the United 
Kingdom 

New lana on thy state is 


original tree 


being 
cleared of its Covel 
mid planted to cultivated Crops 
Alter | or 2 years 


the land 3 


Soil in this area is dee p and heavy 


under these crops 


then planted in citrus 


id the existing dam on the Estate 
holds suthcient water to supply the 
planned x 000 acres, even over a 


vear ary period Hlowever, since 
the trees do not attain the growth 
md hemght of most U.S. citrus 
trees, the number of trees per acre 
must be increased about one-third 


to equal US. vields 


reputable Russian scientists. (See: 
Robert C. Cook, “Soviet Genetics,” For- 
eign Agriculture, January 1953. pp. 
13-15). 

With the unlimited mandate given 
him by the Stalin 
Lysenko imposed his pseudo-scientific 


Retarda- 


Administration, 


dogmas on Russian science. 
tion of agricultural research and faulty 
farm practices advocated by Lysenko 
doubtless contributed to the serious 
weakness of Soviet agriculture with 
which the post-Stalin regime has been 
so much preoccupied. 

Criticism of Lysenko’s theoretical 
views began in the Soviet Union to- 
ward the end of the Stalin regime. 
Since Stalin’s death it has become 
sharper. Last year, Lysenko and his 
school were accused in the Soviet 
Botanical Journal of harmful opposi- 
tion to research on corn hybrids. This 
is a serious charge in view of the 


hybrid 


expanding corn production on which 


importance of varieties for 
the Khrushchev regime is firmly set 
Thus, evidence has accumulated 
that, since Stalin’s death, Lysenko has 
no longer played his old dictatorial 
role in the field of agricultural and 
biological research. His removal from 
the presidency of the Lenin Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences makes his exit 
This act of the Kremlin, which 


coincides with the current de-Staliniza- 


official 


tion drive, should have an unshackling 
effect on the progress of Russian agri- 


cultural sciences 


What About 
the Middle East 


(Continued from pa 


Middle East is at this time responsi 
ble for the continued decline of the 
U.S position on the world cotton 
market The relatively laree indi 
vidual gains made by Syria and 
lran in exports have been more 
than canceled by the recent losses 
in lgypt. But, as these councries 
supply more-and more of their own 
cotton needs, and as they brine 
new cotton land into full produc- 
tion, U.S. cotton growers may find 
from thre 


increasing competition 


growers of the Middle East 


Foreign Agriculture 


Liberalization of Europe's Dollar Trade 


Countries of the OFEC—the Or Germany hops fats and oils tor industrial 


ganization for Furopean Lconomic purposes whisky natural Hruat 


In Germany the first list of liber 
‘Ta . c Tita: ertain mood trust 
Co-operation have long been alization introduced on February pune : , SAEUSEES ” 


major markets for agricultural 17. 1954. covered 1.800 of the 6.000 canned fish 
products, including those of the tacuen oll the centictical Cevelan track 


Benelux Countries 
United States But the impact of 


World War IL upon their econo and basic products Among them 


; * gener: disorgan duced a common list. ol 
mies, and the general disorgani were raw cotton. Haters. raw to 


list: they were mainly raw materials 
1 he Benelux countre 


vation of international economu vation tor the dollar area on Jun 


bacco, tallow tor industrial use 
relations that followed in the wake covtain tides « auaiher of tates 1, 1954, which is the same, wit 
olf the war, made them maintain o1 etal cow aunteetels oad costein lew exceptions, as the common 
Impose many quantitative restric snails electrical machinery. trans ipphed to OFLC country 
tions on trade with dollar countries. port equipment, apparatus - freed products can move treel 


‘ ; : ay tween the three Benelux count 
Only in the past 3 years have ‘matrusmonte 


these restrictions been liberalized ee The list includes frozen meat 
. 


. ned milk, wheat Belgium on 
\ review ol that liberalization wa which came into force on No 


1 barley hase Pict Cin Od 
recently published by OFE vember 9. 1954. covered about 1.800 


Liberalisation of Luro pe s Dollar certain = onl mal bat 


items miaimly semifinished = and 
lrvade March 1956 Paris) ib fruits md tobacco 


finished prods ts 
raw smiateri nuit 


stracts trom it follow Che third list ipplied on Mav 


Liberalization lists for products ~ 9g 1955. cove red some 600 items of mineral and chemical pre 
ol the United States and Canada Among them were oilseeds, oil ton petroleum oil lertilizes 


| VA ‘ ‘ 
ire at present in force in all mem Hack, raw cotton, certain 


| 
industrial purposes cellulose ml 


ber countries ol OLE except kin md rubber 


Norway and Turkey During the 


various bast ol manulactured 


' " chemical products Denmark 
» months trom eptember ) Phe following figure how the | ) , 
O54 rane n JOMMALE thn 
1954, to January 1, 1956, the per percentage ol products liberalized | hict 
o 7aAtion ist \ ath ¢ 
centage ol treed products im the lor all product ind for each cate Fel 
on ebruars 4 
total private imports of the mem gory since February 19%4 Rope “A 
with the dolla 

the Manu 

Food 


) here 
United States and Canada (calcu and Raw fae tHlected more than 200 produc 
' ' ma tured Total 
cee 


lated on the basis of 195% imports) terials prod 
stuffs 


ber countries as a whole trom 


hich repre 


foup ol produ I 

4 » tucts iw yt ‘ 
rose from 44 percent of 54 percent ented 38 percent of impo , 
Feb. 1954 ‘ , 
\s in the « of intra-European Nov. 1954 private account in 195% \mon 


955 v freed 
liberalization, these percentages do May 1955 the agricultural commodities tree 


4 \ ‘ f | ‘ 
not take account slate trading Total cre hop raw tobacco niseed 


pla “ani ” portant part mn except ova and linseed Vatiou 
Austria ced 


cultural imports of the md natural resins and eum 


mher countries In \ustria tlie liberalization \mong the raw materials mncluded 
The highest percentage of liber measure put into force on July on the list ive in 
alization is in agricultural and food 15. 1955. aflected 65 customs item natural inal yrthetu 


products! and the lowest in manu and 8 percent of imports on certain timbers, paper pu 


lactured goods The overall pe moount lhe agricultural md cotton 


centages, for the total figure and where liberalization amounts to Phe second list of liberal 
for each category taken separately percent, includes spices, pineapple ipphed on November 1, 19 
ire strongly influenced by the liber 
alization percentages achieved by 


Percentage of freed products compared with the private imports 
the United Kingdom. In 1955, the P 


of the member countries as a whole from the United States 


private imports of the United King and Canada 


dom trom the United States and 

> »§ the imoort fiqures tor 
Canada accounted for 42 percent ” 
ol the private imports ol the mem Food Manu 
ber countries as a whole Liberalization and Raw factured 
in force on feedstuffs materials products 


commodities September 30, 1954 64 64 27 


ition calcu 


not apply January 1, 1956 71 55 36 


May 1956 


fected some BO products or group 
ol products mong which are rice 
cocoa, soya, animal teedingstufl 
vegetable fibre bricte mad skin 


mad other product 


Phe following fieure how the 
percentage of products liberalized 
lor all product md tor each cate 
royy mice kebruay 1955 

Manu 
Food 
ae Kaw fac 
snd 
ma tured Total 
feed ' , 
‘ on 
stuffs fetia p 
the ts 
Feb. 23, 1955 4 4 ny * 
Nov. 1, 1955 i7 1% 11 
France 
In brance the liberalization 


list, which came into lorce on Janu 
ary |, 1956 ipplie to raw material 
(9 percent) and manulactured 
products Id percent and covers 
1] percent ol private imports in 
1954 No important agricultural 


products were included 


Greece 


In Greece, all imports trom the 
dollar area as well as from OLE 
countries were liberalized upon 
devaluation of the currency in 
\pril 1953 with these exceptions 
(1) Certain products imported 
under “Procurement \uthoriza 
tions” of the Foreign Operations 
\dministration (wheat and flour, 
rice, coflee, coal); (2) 13 groups 
of equipment (such as certain agri 
cultural implements, dynamos and 
electri motors certain special 
machinery and parts); and (3) 9 


groups of luxury goods 


Ireland 


In Ireland, since October 7, 1954 
importers have no longer been re 
quired to obtain permission from 
the Exchange Control authorities 
to import certain basic products 
The control ol imports trom the 
dollar area is exercised in lreland 
through exchange control, as quan 
titative restrictions apply to only a 
limited number of products and are 
administered on a nondiscrimina 
tory basis. Such basic products “as 
are not on the other hand subject 
either to quantitative restriction 


or to government trading are there 


20 


lore entirely treed and the lib 
eralization percentage represents a 
total of 15 percent. In the agri 
cultural sector, liberalization has 


reached 7 percent and affects rice 


unmilled rye Hiac ATO el bak 
ery products, meat and fish meal 
pe i potatoe clover ced ina 


mimal and vegetable oils and fats 


In the raw materials sector, lib 
eralization has reached 4% percent 
ind aflects raw hides and skins 
but mot tur leather, essential 
vegetable oils timber plywood 
mul veneer sheet md = textile 
fiber 

iceland 


In Iceland i dist ol products 
freed for all areas, which bears on 
about 240 tariff positions, Was put 
in force on June 22, 1955. Among 
these products are cereals, thou 
raw coftee, fruit juices, certain oils 
raw cotton, hemp, certain steel 
products, nonferrous metals, re 
fined petroleum, aviation spirit, cer 
tain lubricants, certain textiles, and 


various manulactured produc ts 


Italy 


In Italy, in addition to the 64 
tarill items already liberalized, a 
new list of liberalization for the 
dollar area covering 75 tariff items 
was applied on August 10, 1954 
OQilcake and meal are the only 
agricultural 


important products 


listed 


Portugal 


In Portugal, the liberalization 
list, which came into force on Au 
gust 6, 1955, covers 112 customs 
items representing 53 percent of 
imports on private account In 
igricultural products, where lib 
eralization has reached 92 percent, 
are gums and resins, raw tobacco 
wheat, and certain types of canned 
food Note, however, that wheat 
ind tobacco Are undet MONOpPars 


control 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom, a num 


ber of important food and teeding 


stulls and raw materials were lib 
eralized before October | 1954 
Among these were wheat, barley, 
maize, oats, flour, dried whit 
beans, soybeans, animal feedstuffs 
certain” oilseeds, nuts and = oils 
margarine, cotton, waste flax and 


tow, and various industrial mate 


\ number of new products were 
idded alter October |, 1954. Dried 
peas and various sceds were treed 
in’ October 1954, various animal 
‘sts and oils in January 1955, lard 
in February 1955, and cottonseed 
maize products, wheat germ, glu 
ten, certain types of hides and 
skins, cotton linters turpentine 
in April 1955. The fol 


lowing figures show the percentage 


rosin, ele 


ol products liberalized, for all 
products and for each category 
since October 1, 1954 


Manu 
Food 
Raw fac 
and 
ma tured Total 
feed ‘ j ‘ 
sontie erials proc 
ucts 
Od, 1, 1954 72 53 ‘ 49 
Jan 1, 1956 7% 70 5 % 


Sweden 


In Sweden, a first list of lib 
eralization vis-a-vis the dollar area 
was applied on October 1, 1954 
Among the agricultural products 
freed were rice, gums, resins, and 
many processed foodstufls—for in 
stance, canned and dried truits 
Among the treed raw materials 
were fertilizers; hides, skins and 
leather; synthetic rubber; wood 
and sawn mill products; cotton; 


and wool 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland, the same tree 
list applies to the dollar area as 
to member countries of the OE E( 
This list covers all imports with 
the exception of certain livestock 
lor meat production, breeding and 
draught; certain pork products 
and tresh and tinned meat; vari 
ous fresh fruits and vegetables; cut 
flowers and live plants; wine in the 
cask; casein; farm tractors; lorries 
Peaches, dead 


ind motor buses 


vys were freed in 


poultry, and « 


July 1955 


Foreign Agriculture 


Clifford R. Hope 


Honored by OPEDA 
Ihe fk 


Agricultural 


Orels 


and 
othe US Ly 


Service 


partment ol 
Agriculture 
neies will 

a good 

when Clifford 


Congressman trom Kan 


friend on “the Hill 
R. Hope 

lor 30 years, retires at the end 
of the present term. In honor ol 
his retirement, OPEDA, the Organ 
ivation ol 


Protessional Employees 


of the Department of Agriculture 
gave a dinner for him on May 3 
which was attended by many of his 
friends in the 


Mi Hope 


Department 
who has served longet 
House of Representatives 


Kansan has 


a special interest in foreign agricul 


than any maintained 


tural matters. During all his years 
in Congress he has served on the 
Agriculture, 


House Committee on 


and at the same time has repre 
sented this country at international 
agricultural conterences He was 
a member of the U.S. delegation 
at the first meeting of the United 
Nations 


Organization, in 1945, and has at 


Food and \eoriculture 
tended all subsequent meetings in 
the same capacity In 1948-49 and 
again in 1952, he was Congressional 
advisor to the U.S 


cle leg ition to 


the international wheat conlfe 
ences 


Mr Hope s travels have 


him to Russia, Iran, Egypt, Greece 


taken 


ind most of the countries in West 
1945 he 


helped make an economu 


ern Europe where in 


Survey 


hor postwar planning 


May 1956 


Graham Quate to Retire 
As Agricultural Attache 


Thailand shakes 
hands with Mr. Quate, the first Ameri 


can he had ever met 


boo Mountains of 


When Graham §$ 


this June 


Quat retires 
Thailand will miss the 
familiar figure who tor 6 years has 
traveled into the most remote parts 
ol this Far Eastern Countrs mal 
FAS will lose one of its most ex 
perienced iricultural attache 


Mi Quate began hi ittache 
career in 1944 His first post wa 
in G,uatemala, from where he also 
covered El Salvador and Hondura 
Since 1949 he 
Thailand 


tacheés in the ir ast have 


been stationed in 
iwricultural at 
achieved 
as great an understanding ol a 
Quate No 


been too remote tor him 


COUNTY i ha Mii 
place ha 


to visit with his camera and 


book and hi 


braced not onl 


note 
interest have em 

I hailand Tan 
cultural economy but it people 
ind their custom is well 


In retirement Mr 
plans to work at his 


uate 
hobbue ol 


photography riting 


Dr. Cardon Resigns 
FAO Position 


irdon Dire 
tor - General 


the Food 


Organization ofl 
the United Na 
Lions resigned 
from this position on March 6, for 
health His term ol 


othee would have run until the next 


reasons of 


regular session of the FAO Conte 
ence in| November 1957 

Dr. Cardon’s election to FAO in 
December 195% climaxed a lite 
long career in agriculture that in 


i luded 


miagasine editorship nal 


research, teaching, farm 
vimun 
tration ble has played im om 
portant part im the shaping of FAQ 
1945 


histori 
Hot Springs Va 


policies since when le it 


tended = the mecting at 
which resulted in 
its formation At the time he ac 
cepted the I \O post he was directo 


ol the USDA Graduate School 


Brinkley Named Adviser 
To U.S. GATT Delegation 


Homer | 


Brink 
le executi ( 
Vice pore ident 
ol the National 
(ounesl 

Farmer Cx 

tive 

leading fiwure in 
imternational agriculture recentl 
erved as one of the tow il 
to the US delegation if 
(,eneva conterence ol the nation 
repre ented in GATT, the General 
Agreement on Larills and Trace 

Mii Brinkle ha iwiti 

first-hand experience in 
tural production mad in marke Lives 
ol farm commoditse mn bo 
domestic and tloreign market 
fore coming to Washington 


he ed ! 
the American Ric 


general manag 


(,rowe! \ ) 
wt 


ciation in Lousiana moh under 


! becarn trv orld 


market Vy 


- direction 
large t yr er-owned 


wency tor rice 


In recent years, Mr. Brinkley has 
participated in many international 
agricultural conferences. He is a 
member of USDA's 
mittee on 
I rade 
and of the 
Research 
1954, he 


cultural 


Advisory Com 
Foreign Agricultural 
Dechnical Assistance 
National 

Policy 
headed the 
I rade 


groups 


and 
Agricultura! 
Committee In 
Foreign Agri 
Mission to Asia, one 


ol lou abroad by the 


scent 
President and USDA to survey op 
portunities for trade development 


in oo Countries 


Fraser Heads FAS 
Market Development 


Gordon \ 
Kraser, recently 
FAS 
Assistant Ad 


ministrator lor 


appointed 


market develop 
ment has re 

sponsibility for 
Foreign Agricultural Service pro 
grams designed to help maintain 
md expand markets for U.S. farm 
inc luce 


Public 


I hese 


litle J, 


products abroad 
programs under 
Law 480 

\ native of Oregon and an agri 
cultural economist, Mr. Fraser has 
had 


md agricultural operations in Ger 


a career that has included food 


many and administration of inter 


national wheat programs He 
Army 
1950 to 
Food 
High 


From 


began the first while in the 
from 
Chiet of 


\gricultural 


in Gsermany; later 


195", he was the 


ina Division 
(C.ommission to 


L950) he 


Germany 

was USDA 
sCrLAtiVe to the 
Wheat 
1959 


IO19 to repre 
International 
Council, London, and in 
Secretary to the 
held 


Appoitine nit 


Was) Thane dl 


Council, a post until his 


pre sent 


No Coffee Shortage 


(Continued from page 9) 


trade with regard to reduced sales 
has been expressed in a determined 
advertising Campaign to recapture 
lost However, 


this consumption 


the important task to be done is 


22 


TRADING 
POST 


Edible Oil Exports 
To Reach New Peak 


Ix ports ol cottonseed oil, soy 


bean oil, and soybeans in terms 


of oil are expected to reach a ree 
ord peak of 1.8 billion pounds by 
the end of the marketing year in 
is 25 per 


September, This figure 


cent above the 
1954, 


average ol the preceding 5 years 


previous peak of 


and almost three times the 


Moreover, it represents more than 
total U.S 


three 


10 percent of produc 


tion of these commodi 


With 


stocks are 


Lies domestic demand also 


being drawn 


strong 


upon and the carryover of edible 


oils on September 1) will be rela 
smal] 


1955-56 


tively 
The 

include approximately 600 million 

Title I of 


nusually 


edible oil exports 
pounds moving under 
Public Law 480. 1 small 
olive crops in the late fall of 1955 
in the major Mediterranean olive 

producing countries have resulted 
in short supplies of olive oil in 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, with the 


result that about 300 million 
pounds are being shipped to these 
Public Law 480 

sunflowet 


1954 


edible 


countries under 


programs Poor seed 


crops in Argentina in and 
1955 led to 


in that 


a deficit of oils 


country, so that some 200 


The 
Western 


and 


international in scope pro 


ducing nations of — the 


Hemisphere recognize this, 
| 


have been meeting this last yea 


to promote an international coflee 


agreement which would stabilize 
coffee prices at a level fair to both 
hes 
African 
Africa 


one-filth of the 


consumers and producers 
nations hope to include 
producers in this agreement 
produces almost 
world’s cotle exports and to be 
eflective the proposed export-quota 
type of agreement would require as 
close to 100 percent cooperation as 


possible 


Guatemalan Trade 
(Continued from page 10) 


hard 


country, the quetzal having been 


Guatemala is a currency 


virtually free of all control for the 
with 


Normally — the 


custome! 


past 10 years. It is on a par 
the U.S dollar 
United States is the best 


Guatemala has for its exports and 


is the principal source of its im 


Guatemala’s trade balance 


the I 


favorable by several million dollars 


ports 


with nited States is usually 


In 1954, for example, Guatemala 
sold the United States goods valued 
million and bought goods 
the I 
million. 


U.S 


at SOS 


from nited States at $56 


exports to Guatemala of 
the principal agricultural products 
in 1954 were valued at $7.7 million 
Of this total 


for $2.1 


wheat flour accounted 


million; lard, $1.7 mul 


lion; and dairy products, $700,000 


Guatemala supplied the United 


States in that vear agricultural 


products valued at $62.7 million 


the most important items being 


coffee and bananas 


During recent years imports into 


Guatemala from Europe have in 


creased, and the trade agreements 


recently entered into with Spain 


and France may have some effect 


in imecreasing Guatemala’s exports 


to those areas. Higher import du 


ties will undoubtedly reduce im 


ports from all countries below the 


level they would otherwise attain 


Foreign Agriculture 


million pounds of U.S. edible oils 
ire being imported by 
ind Chile Other 


chasing oils from the United States 


Argentina 
countries pur 
this year under Title I are Peru, 
lurkey, Is 


rael, Iran, and possibly Korea 


Ecuador, Colombia 


Philippines Trying 


To Barter Sugar for Rice 


With its 1955-56 rice crop esti 


mated at 7,159 million pounds 


(rough rice)—only about 17,000 
tons above gross requirements—the 
Philippine Republic will need to 
import rice this year to keep prices 
down. Since these imports will be 
considerably larger than would be 
necessary il adequate operating 


the Republic 


in recent months has been attempt 


stocks were available 


ing to barter sugar for rice 
Eflorts to conclude a barter ol 
this nature with Iran and Burma 
did not materialize because of un 
satislactory terms However, on 
March I4 an agreement was signed 
with Portugal for the exchange of 
14,000 tons of sugar for the same 
amount of rice Olfers recently 
have been received trom Thailand 


to barter rice for sugar 


Norway Authorizes 
Canned Fruit Purchases 


For the first time in 16 years 
Norway has authorized the use ol 
dollars for the buying of canned 
fruit. Approximately $560,000 will 
be made available lor canned pine 
apple and peaches For some time 
Norwegian consumers have traveled 
to Sweden especially to purchase 


these items 


U.S. Farm Exports 
Gain in 1955 


U.S. agricultural exports rose 5 
percent in value and 9 percent in 
volume in 1955 over the previous 
calendar year. The total was $3,193 
million as against $3,050 million 
in 1954 This gain was achieved 
S3tlamnillion 


despite a drop int 


cotton €x ports 


May 1956 


Burma Barters Rice 
For Soviet Goods 


The Soviet Union and Burma 
concluded an agreement 
under which the USSR will take 


100,000 tons of rice 


recently 


annually tor 
1 years This is in addition to the 
200,000 tons purchased this year 
Burma will receive payment princi 
pally in the form of Soviet services 
and manutactured goods 

It is thought unlikely that the 
Russians will consume this large 
additional amount of rice; part of 
it undoubtedly will be resold in 


other markets According to re 


ports, some Soviet-purchased rice 


recently went to North Vietnam 


New Program Promotes 
Soybean Sales in Japan 


\ program to expand markets 
lor U.S. soybeans in Japan will be 
undertaken by the American Soy 


bean Association, under an agree 
ment with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture \ first step will be 
a study to determine how the 
quality ol U.S. soybeans compares 


beans \ 


soybean insti 


with that of foreign 
Japanese-American 
tute will also be established, in 
Japan, to facilitate trade relations 
between U.S. and Japanese soybean 
industries 

I his progi ilk is mace possible 
through use of a part of the 
Japanese currency accruing under 
litle | of Public Law 480, unde 
which U.S. surplus farm products 


are sold abroad for local currencie 


India Sets Up State Agency 
For Iron Curtain Trade 


lo promot trade with the state 
trading tron Curtain countries 
India is establishing a state trading 
corporation of itsown. Itisa joint 
stock company capitalized at 10 
million rupees, or U.S, $2,100,000 

India’s state trading corpo! ition 
will act for the many Indian traders 
who complain that they cannot 
negotiate as individuals with the 
Vast vyoverniment corporation ol 


the Communist Bloc It will as 


range the sale of Indian products 


and the purchase of lron Curtain 
goods for resale in India 

Whether this move signals the 
beginning of complet state 
trading in India is impossible to 
say At least the early activitic 
ol the corporation will be confined 


to Communist countrics 


Chile Inaugurates 
New Exchange System 


Chile's new import and exchange 
system, which went into effect on 
April 20, 1956 permits all author 
ived trading firms to import with 
out quantitative restrictions ny 
merchandise falling within certain 


l he s 


broad categories inclucte 


among others, products 


iwricultural products food ina 


textiles 


Australia Removes 
Hop Imports Barrier 


US hops now may be imported 
into Australia, as a result of the 
\ustralian Government 
April 20 I his 


hops from the list of item 


ction on 
action removed 
that « } 
be purchased only inp nondollar 
areas because olf dollar restriction 
\ustralian Mnporter can nov burs 
hops wherever they can et the 
lowest price 


In annual GATTI 


cussions between the United State 


bilateral di 


and Australia since LOSS), the 
United States has called Australia 
attention to the import restriction 
which tended to discriminate un 
necessarily against U.S. hop mic 
has pointed out that \ustralia 
shilt to a sterling market Curae 
had resulted int \ustralian iin 
porters paying a price tat ibo 
the cost of quality hop 
lrom the United States 
Australia at one time 
fairly important export outh 
US hops purchasing im a 
bb4 200 pounds annually durin 
)Veal period ending Septembe if) 
1950, when the currency restriction 
were imposed No U.S. hops |! 
been sold in Australia sinc 


Linnie 
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